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pathies and the prayers of some of the most 
devoted and pious members of other religious 


them and of ourselves, strong personal at- 
tachments and mutual respect, and it was, 
therefore, with great reluctance, that we 
could be drawn into any controversy at a 


societies—there existed between many of|ligent and serious neighbours. 





No. 24. 


‘at an age capable of much observation, had 
‘fewer than fall to the lot of most of our intel- 
It is there- 
|fore that we pronounce the title page of his 
|book to be a deception. We have no doubt; 
|that in the misconceptions and prejudices— 
| the silly slanders, and the incipient Hicksism, 









time when we needed the Christian sympathy | with which his position in our Society, during 
of all the true followers of our Redeemer. | the latter years of his connection with it, fa- 
We knew that all who truly desired to ascer-| miliarised him, are to be found the germs of 






tain our religious tenets, could be at no loss 
for the means; and we were too sensible of 
the injustice and the cruelty of the bitter 
taunts that had been uttered against us, to be 
willing to reply to them. 

There was, besides al! this, ample justifi- 
eation in the character of the book itself and 
the writer, for the silence of contempt. We 
knew the latter in his youth. We knew the 
boy—headstrong, presumptuous, loquacious, 
vainboasting, —shallow—unsettled and undis- 





Friends,’ by David Meredith Reese, M. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal church.” 12mo. 
pp- 211. New York, 1834. 

It may not be known to all our readers, that 
about a twelvemonth since, a ponderous vol- 
ume, entitled “ Quakerism not Christianity,”’ 
was sent forth to the world with the charita- 
ble intention and expectation of utterly anni- 
hilating the Society of Friends. It was ex- 
pected by many of its friends and some of its 
members, that the Society would reply to | pretensions were as extravagant as his per- 
these fulminations. We think it acted wisely |formance was mean—his ignorance of the 
in abstaining from noticing them at all, and |subject upon which he undertook to decide, 
for these reasons. 
troversy which was attempted to be raised, | himself. 
was not mainly with our avowed and acknow-| ‘The book bore, moreover, upon the face 
ledged tenets. These were, it is true, inci-|of it, a deception. ‘'I'wenty years a mem- 
dentally brought in; but the whole force afjher of the Society of Friends!” Why was 
the writer was exhausted in accusations which/|this so stated, but to convey the impression 
are not only false in themselves—* the tale| that he had enjoyed, for that long space of 
revived—the lie so oft overthrown,”—but)time, the opportunity of investigating our 
which were made in a manner so coarse and/principles and practices? ‘The simple his- 
insolent, so haughty and overbearing, as to| tory is, that Samuel H. Cox was born a mem- 
preclude all hope of a candid and fair discus-| ber of our religious Society, that the princi- 
sion. ‘There were, moreover, in the circum-| pal education he received, was at our board- 
stances in which our Society was then placed, | ing school at Westtown—that he was after- 
sufficient reasons why it should throw var wards placed for a short time in a dry goods 
upon its character, and pass by the accuser in| store in Philadelphia. His pursuits and as- 
silence. sociates at this period, so far from being those 

We were then—no matter in how obscure} of a Friend, led him into a elose intimacy 
a corner or with what feeble energies—com-| with the theatre, on which he had at one time 
bating with a powerful enemy at our own/determined to seek his fortune. It was to 
firesides for the truth as it is in Jesus; we felt} break him off from these associates, as we 
that we were entitled to the sympathies of|have heard, that his friends placed him in the 
the Christian world; and that though there| village of Newark, where he soon became at- 
might be vouchsafed to others a more splendid | tached to the society of which he is now a mem- 
career of contest and triumph, we were ful-|ber. Now we submit, that so far from deriv- 
filling in our humble stations—to the best of| ing through this career any very great oppor- 
our ability, the duties that were required at| tunities of knowing the true character of the 
our hands. We knew that we had the sym-/Society of Friends—he has, since his arriving 


ciplined. These recollections of his early 
traits were fast fading from our minds, when 
they were suddenly revived by a perusal of 
the book. We soon found that the boy—such 
as we have portrayed him—had swelled, not 
ripened, into manhood—that learning had 
done little more for him, than to fill his mouth 
with bombastic phrases—that his intercourse 
with the world had only flattered the delu- 
sions of his own self-importance—that his 


In the first place, the con- | surpassed only by that which he manifested of |cursing whose end is to be burned.” 





his present calumnious and intolerant rage. 

As to the book itself, we regarded it less 
as an attack upon us than as an offence against 
the Christian community at large. The onset 
was fierce, bigoted, unprovoked, and cruelly 
timed. Were every popular preacher to 
think himself warranted or called upon thus 
to wage war with his Christian neighbours, 
where would the Christian world be? Astrea, 
to adopt the beautiful fable of Paganism— 
Astrea would again forsake her revisited 
earth. All the fruits of Christian charity— 
the harmony of Christian brotherhood—every 
sign and token of discipleship—the pure light 
of the gospel itself, would disappear before 
the blaze, the torch, and the faggot. This 
is no exaggerated picture. In vain might we 
appeal before this self-erected inquisition to 
the holy lives and triumphant deaths of our 
saints and our martyrs—for we too have had 
our martyrs! In vain would it be to point to 
the fruits as an evidence whence the tree 
sprung! They do but make ita “ more hea- 
venly looking forgery.” “It is nigh unto 
Is it to 
be wondered at that we turned away from 
falsehood so abominable—from bigotry so 
fierce—from hatred so malignant, with feel- 
ings of unutterable disgust? Can any man 
who knows us, impute it to cowardice or to 
a doubtful mind, that we did not stoop to en- 
counter such a foe? 

We hoped, nay we trusted confidently that 
some generous spirit, roused by the atrocity 
of the outrage, would step forward and plead 
our cause in the name of abused and insulted 
Christianity. Were such an advocate to be 
asked by our author, why he interfered in a 
quarrel which the principals had declined to 
take up, he might refer him for an answer te 
the indignant verse of the great satirist— 

“ Ask you what provocation I have had? 

The strong antipathy of good to bad, 

When sense or virtue an affront endures, 

The affront is mine, my friend, and should be yours. 
Mine as a foe profest to false pretence, 

Who thinks a coxcomb’s honour like his sense. 

Mine as the friend of every virtuous mird, 

Ard mine as man, who feels for all mankind.” 

Such a reply as we wished, has appeared 
in the book, the title of which is at the head 
of this article,and we are mach pleased with 
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the author for the manner in which he has|lived and dicd in my father’s house, are en-| ways esteemed, and do’ still regard, as but 
performed his task. Differing from us in our|deared to me by the tenderest ties. ‘Their| another name for one of the grand and. dis- 
views of the ordinances, he does not, there-| devotional piety, their reverence for the Holy|tinguishing features of our holy religion, and 
fore, brand us as heretics, but acknowledges! Scriptures, and especially the genuine Chris-|an integral part of Bible Christianity. This 
our claim to the title of Christian brethren,/tianity of my paternal grandfather, so conspi-|led me to re-peruse the standard works of 
and rebukes with merited scverity the ana-|cuous in his life and in his death; produced| Quakerism, to see whether the doctrine of 
themas of the writer he reviews. We cannot! impressions and convictions in my youthful) * inward light,” as held and taught by them, 
better introduce him to our readers, or give) mind of the reality of religion which will) could be either ** mystical or heretical.” And 
a more favourable specimen of his spirit and) never be effaced. And although my parents|the result of my careful revision of those 
manner, than by transcribing the preface de-| had united with another church, and my fa-| works was the full confirmation of my for- 
dicatory. \ther had become a minister of that church} mer convictions, that by the declaration that 


— |before I was born, yet neither he nor my 
TO REV. SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.p. | mother ever doubted the genuine Christianity 
Pastor of the Laight street Presbyterian church, and for 


twenty years a member of the Society of Friends \their life and death, there can be no reason-| 


“God hath given to every man a measure of 


|saving and sufficient supernatural light and 
‘of their parents; and from the evidences of| grace,” Friends mean nothing more or less 


than this:—that by the atonement of our 


é: able doubt, that they had embraced the truth] Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, every man is 
Reverend Sir, las it is in Jesus, and now rest from their la-| placed in a state of initial salvation, and they 

The following pages were commenced with! bours where their works do follow them. therefore believe according to the scriptures, 
the intention of publication in some one of| ‘This brief narrative may prepare you to) that it is possible for every man to be saved, 
the religious Quarterly Reviews of the coun-|estimate my feelings, when | saw the title of} who “ fears God and works righteousness,” 
try, and they would in that case have appear-| your book, announced as having been issued | according to the measure of light with which 
ed anonymously, and without any formal|from the press, especially as coming from ajhe is favoured. And believing this to bea 
inscription to yourself. ‘The unexpected|source which I had learned to respect so| doctrine clearly revealed in the word of God, 


2 : : ‘ ; | - 
length to which it has seemed necessary to|highly. J! supposed, indeed, that it was only| and cordially embraced by a large propor- 


extend the notice of your voluminous work,|/an argument in favour of the evangelical] tion of enlightened protestants, | was sur- 
owing to the multiplicity of topics on which| 


views of the ministry, sacraments, &c., held) prised that it should be assailed by any 
it was found expedient to remark, has deter-| by the author in common with my own andj Christian minister, and still more so, when 
mined me to change my original purpose.| other denominations, which are distinctly at|I saw the perverted view you had taken of it, 
This circumstance has led me to retain the} variance with the views of Friends; but still} by which you have been led to proclaim your 
character and form of. a review, which will|1 could not feel reconciled to the title of the} opposition in terms of opprobrium and bitter 
be apparent to the reader, and this explana-| book, which affirmed that Quakerism was not} reproach. 
tion of the reason of that course will proba-| Christianity. Had it made the same annun-| As I progressed in the perusal of your 
bly be satisfactory. ciation of Methodism, or Presbyterianism, or| book, I saw most clearly that you take occa- 
As it may be a subject of curiosity to know] any other system esteemed as evangelical, 1|sion to exhibit the distinctive features of Cal- 
what has led so humble an individual as my-|could not have been more surprised or afflict. | vinism on almost every page, and contrasting 
self, to forsake the secure walks of private|ed, for | had always thought that among the|these with what you are pleased to call the 
and professional life, and enter the arena of! most devout and pious Christians | had ever|* heresies and forgeries” of Quakerism, you 
religious polemics ; especially in controversy| known, there were a large proportion, firm|include in your censorious criticism “ all 
with one so justly distinguished as a scholar| believers in the system of Quakerism; and 1| other Arminians ;*’ and labour to brand us all 
and a divine; and in vindication of a reli-| had witnessed the death-beds of numbers of| with the mark of ** mystics and heretics” who 
gious society of which I am not a member ;|them, at whose feet I would rejoice to be| 


|do not hold heartily the peculiarities of that 
I take occasion to gratify it, as such curiosity | found in the day of the Lord Jesus. And)‘ one system” which you call the identity of 
is both natural and laudable. And to no one/although I had myself conscientiously, and|Christianity, and of which you are pleased 


does it afford me more pleasure to make this| from full persuasion of duty, united to an-|authoritatively to say, “ Moreover it is rTER- 
explanation, of the motives and circum-| other denomination, yet it was not because [|nau tTrutu!” Indeed, had your principal 
stances by which 1 have been influenced, than | ever doubted that Quakerism was doctrinally|and only object in this publication been to 
to yourself, reverend sir; since I believe you} consistent with Christianity; but because ||controvert the errors cf Quakerism distinct- 
are prepared from kindred association, to ap-| believed I could serve God and save my soul,! ively, and had you not had subordinate ob- 
preciate and understand them, and especially} more in accordance with my views of Chris-|jects beside this ostensible one, any reader 
as I have heretofore sincerely respected you|tianity, on some minor points of doctrine and will see that your book would have been less 
for your learning and piety, and have always} practice. But I did not take this step, until| than one third of its present size. 
admired your character and talents, as an|{ had made myself acquainted with the sys-| 
able minister of the gospel, and an eloquent] tem of Quakerism, by reading their books, 
advocate of the benevolent enterprises of our | attending their meetings, and habitual con- 
age and country. 











Your pro- 
lixity and’ verbosity is, therefore, obviously 
attributable to the fact, that you expected, 
while aiming overtly at the errors of Quaker- 
jverse with numbers of my relatives andjism, to put forth your own peculiar views, 


It has been my lot in the order of divine| friends of that persuasion, whose genuine/and exhibit these as the very personification 
Providence to have descended by nativity| Christianity I never doubted. 


from early Friends, who fled from the perse- 





of Christianity, in contrast with every other 
No sooner, however, did I see this work | system, and especially with that of “all other 
cutions of the old world, for conscience sake,| announced, than I eagerly procured a copy,|Arminians.’’ Witness your laboured defence 
and found an asylum in Pennsylvania early in'and read it throughout with emotions of a\of predestination, and your exposition of the 
the last century. My paternal and maternal/ most painful description. For I very soon|doctrines of original sin, imputed righteous- 
grand-parents, being in principle and practice) perceived that the tenets and usages which| ness, limited atonement, and the influences of 
members of the Society of Friends, until | distinguish Friends from every other people, | the Spirit, as held and taught by the Calvinis- 
their peaceful departure for a better world ; 


t were not, as | had expected, the principal|tic divines of the last and present century. 
and many of my “kinsmen after the flesh’) subjects of the censures of the volume; but 


being still of the same persuasion, I have 
always been intimately associated in the feel- 
ings of my heart with the Quakers, and have 
learned to esteem them very ‘ highly in love 
for their works’ sake.” Indeed, among the 
earliest recollections of my infant years, the 
presence and care of my grand-parents, who 





In truth, no man who reads your book through- 
that their virtues and excellences, though|out, whatever may be his own creed, but will 
admitted to be such, were either deteriorated | be convinced, that, sweeping as is your de- 
by the imputation of bad motives, or pro-|nunciation of Quakers and their system, you 
nounced but “ a specious substitute” for the|had other and ulterior purposes, which were 
religion of the Bible. And what afflicted! uppermost in all your thoughts. Hence the 
me still more was the fact, that what you call|comparative brevity of the notice you have 


the “Grand Error” of the system, | had al-|taken on many of the points on which the 
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system of Friends is most vulnerable, in the 
estimation of your own and other denomina- 
tions; and the amplification in which you 
have indulged on other topics, comparatively 
of vastly inferior importance, in the ostensi- 
ble subject to which the strictures of the 
volume are professedly directed. 

I have thus presented the reasons which 
influenced me to undertake a brief notice of 
your work, and although your sense of honour 
may feel disappointed, that so humble an in- 
dividual should presume to expostulate with 
you, on ground where you think yourself in- 
vincible; yet | am persuaded, that you will be 
less disappointed even in this, than in finding 
so furmidable a work, in fact and in form, suf- 
fered to pass to the ** tomb of the Capulets” 
unhonoured by a reply, and almost unread by 
those for whose “ benefit” it was primarily 
intended. And besides, I feel it to be as 
much my “special duty” to reply to your 
book, as it was your special duty to write it ; 
so that whatever may be the estimate put upon 
the performance, I shall only add, that no 
presumptuous views of self-sufficiency have 
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On the whole, however, I have scrupulously 
endeavoured to avoid giving just cause of of- 
fence, while I have, at the same time, zealous- 
ly and fearlessly condemned error, and main- 
tained truth ; and in the severities of my vo 
lume, whatever others may do, you can surely 
never complain; for, by contrast with your 
work in this respect, | am grievously in fault. 
Nevertheless, I feel that a calm refutation of 
some of the railing accusations of your volume 
would be highly criminal in me, professing to 
be set for the defence of the truth. 
(To be continued.) 


From the “ New York Observer.” 
NOTES OF A TOUR IN ITALY.---NO. I. 


It is with mingled emotions of pleasure 
and pain that the reflecting traveller makes 
the tour of Italy. He views with delight its 
majestic mountains, verdant valleys and fer- 
tile plains, adorned with all the beauties of 
nature, and he contemplates, with no less 
interest, the noble monuments of antiquity, 
and the rich treasures of art which it con- 


mingled in the effort. The question is not,|}tains. He reflects with admiration on what 
whether you or I be the abler controversialist,| Italy has been—great in arms, in literature 
else I would most profoundly cower before) and in arts, and in imagination is carried back 
your superior erudition, and consummate skill;|to the period when she was mistress of the 
but the question between us is simply, whether,/ world. But, at the same time, he beholdsa 
when Calvinism and Quakerism are both} people groaning under a despotic government, 
weighed in the balances of the sanctuary, and| enveloped in the deepest ignorance, and the 
brought to the touchstone of Christianity, as| slaves of a gross and debasing superstition. 
developed in the “ oracles of God ;”* there be} He sees agriculture neglected, enterprise re- 
in the former nothing but “* Erernat TRruru,”’) pressed, poverty prevalent, and morals cor- 
and in the latter nought but “ spiritual sorcery.|rupted. Nor does he see any immediate 
presuming ignorance and deceitful dogmatism.” | prospect of better things. Were the govern- 
You have distinctly taken the affirmative of this, ments of Italy left to themselves, they would 
question, and I assume the negative. In the fol-| soon be revolutionised. But they are, with- 
lowing pages will be found the discussion, so far| out exception, under foreign influence. Aus- 
as I am concerned, and the public, including| tria in effect governs all Italy, and Austria is| 


| 
. 7 
these honoured and honourable “ fathers and| strong enough to prevent any advances in| 


brethren” to whom your book is inscribed, may;improvement. And this she desires; her 
“ announce their award” either “ tacitly” or|despotic sway represses every liberal senti- 
otherwise. I think I know what Quakerism | ment and every benevolent design. She 
is by early education, and [ know full well, dreads nothing so much as thought—reflec- 
what Calvinism is, by having been in my/|tion—intelligence among the people. She 
youth spell-bound in its “ perilous enchant-| fills her towns and her inns with spies and 
ment,” having been long held in its cruel|informers, and banishes from her dominions, 
bondage, until the ‘* unmystical verities of the| with indiscriminate severity, every man who 
Bible” dissolved the charm ;—but not until/dares to question her absolute authority, or 
for many long months it had “ jeoparded my|to propose any reformation in her policy. 
soul,”’ and ever since the hour when I was|She thus destroys every feeling of security 
enabled experimentally to sing with the|fort property, and of enterprise in business : 
Psalmist, “My soul has escaped, as a bird} those who cannot submit to her rule retire 
from the snare of the fowler, the snare is|from her territory, and the rest remain will- 
broken, and my soul has escaped,” I have felt| ing or unwilling subjects of her oppression. 
it to be my special dufy to do something to-|Such is the Austrian government, and such, 
ward rescuing my fellow sinners from so ter-|in general, the political condition of all 
rible and dangerous an error as I view that| Italy. 

system to be;—and this duty I have oftencon-| Nor does the religious state of this unhap- 
scientiously endeavoured to discharge, and! py country present a more cheering aspect. 
believe I have thus glorified God. With my|‘The catholic religion is the only religion of 
present motives, supremely important to my-|Italy—and its practical influence exactly cal- 
self, | have every reason to be satisfied, though | culated to perpetuate the evils which it ought 
with the manner in which I have discharged|to remedy. While it conceals from the peo- 
this duty, | confess myself far less content.| ple the simple truths of the Bible, it presents 
Indeed, such is the vituperative style of your | before them continually the pomp and splen- 
work, that I may have sometimes been,dour of imposing ceremonies. Stifling the 
as exceptiofably severe, as | have shown) alarms of conscience by a pretended power to 
you to be, for * happy is he who condemneth|dispense indulgences and forgive sins, it 
not himself in the thing which he alloweth.””| flatters the pride of the heart, by inciting it 
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to efforts to procure salvation by penances, 
prayers, and charities. It leaves out, practi- 
cally, the great doctrine of justification by 
faith, and substitutes for it a bondage more 
grievous than the ancient ceremonial law. It 
withdraws from view the scriptural represen- 
tation of an eternal hell, and exhibits in its 
stead a fancied purgatory, over the infliction 
or remission of whose pains it claims to pos- 
sess the control. It avails itself of the natu- 
ral sensibilities of our nature, not to draw 
men to the love and service of God, but to 
enthrone in the heart.a mortal; not to lead 
lead them to faith in the Saviour, but to ex- 
cite sympathy and veneration for the Virgin 
Mary. 

It requires but slight observation to dis- 
cover in Romanism a large mixture of pagan 
rites and notions, an almost equal portion of 
Jewish observances, with but asmall residue 
of Christianity. Witness the gorgeous 
churches, with their numerous altars, dedicat- 
ed to the Virgin Mary and to saints—perfum- 
ed with incense, and hung round with votive 
offerings. Witness the mystical ceremonies 
performed in an inaudible voice and unknown 
language, the prayers to saints, and those 
for the souls of the dead, the pompous pro- 
cessions, the splendid equipage and attire of 
the chief priests, the identical bronze statue 
of Jupiter at Rome now worshipped as that 
of St. Peter, and the Pope himself the repre- 
sentative of the Pontifex Maximus. Witness 
too the nuns, the successors of the Vestal 
virgins, the general belief in omens, and the 
miracles, continually wrought to deceive the 
ignorant multitude. See the priests, driven 
by an absurd and unscriptural regulation for- 
bidding marriage, into all manner of licen- 
tiosness, and the people subjected to great 
inconvenience and injury by frequent holy- 
days and rigorous fasts. It were easy to ex- 
tend these remarks, and substantiate them by 
a copious induction of facts. Such, how- 
ever, is not my present design. I intend 
merely to note a few detached incidents and 


|scenes which occurred on a recent journey in 


Italy. 
NAPLES. 

The people of Naples contrast strikingly 
with those of Rome and the north of Italy in 
their general character and habits. This may 
be owing to their different origin—indeed 
they seem to possess rather a Grecian than 
Roman character. They are lively and ver- 
satile, imaginative and witty, but almost en- 
tirely without education, and exceedingly 
superstitious. Religion has a much stronger 
hold on them as a body than on any other 
people of Italy. Of this you see constant 
evidence. When the host passes through the 
streets, every Neapolitan in sight kneels on 
the pavement, and all business is suspended 
for the moment. There are many images of 
the Virgin and child in niches at the corners 
of the streets, before which a lamp is kept 
burning through the night, and to which the 
people resort to pay their devotions with 
vocal and instrumental music. The altars 
and statues of the Virgin in the churches are 
the most interesting objects of veneration to 


the worshippers, and they often are covered 
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with numerous and valuable gifts, such as|the museum at Naples. But I found abun-| ficient inducements for the general adoption 
jewelry, watches, &c. These at preg pe evidence that the fine arts are not always of the plan. 
are taken off and disposed of by the priests. | associated with virtue. Many of the paint- 

On a festival day, a statue of the Virgin) ings and statues found there, though exqui- 
was carried on men’s shoulders through the) sitely wrought, develope a horrible state of 
city to bless the houses. he procession morals—some of the fixtures still remaining 
stopped frequently—a form was repeated by|in the houses speak the same language, and 
the priests in attendance, and gifts were show-| render it probable that the sin of the city, 
ered from the windows above, while the peo-| like that of Sodom, cried to heaven and call- 
ple in the streets showed every sign of awe ed down the burning shower which covered 
and reverence. You often see on the sides| it. Here is evidence enough that the descrip- 
of houses, fences, &c., rude paintings, re-| tion in the first chapter of Romans was in 
presenting the flamesgf purgatory, with men) that age a living reality. 
and women half immersed in them and with) One of my fellow passengers, in travelling 
uplifted hands in the attitude of supplicating| from Naples to Rome, was a Franciscan 
the passers by to pray for their release. monk from Sicily, with whom I had much 

The employment of those present in church! conversation in Latin. He was an amiable 
when mass is performed is very diverse—some man, but very little acquainted either with 
kneel on the bare pavement without any ap-| science or with the world. A bigoted catho- 
parent object, as if they expected to derive lic from education, he was wholly unable to 
benefit from remaining in that attitude in aj sustain the claims of his church; he did not 
church, others are busy in counting their argue, but, with a solemn air, repeated his 
beads—others repeat rapidly their prayersand belief. When asked whether he supposed 
hasten away. ‘The proportion of women to any could be saved out of the Roman church, 
men in the churches is very great; | think at his solemn “nequaquam” (by no means) 
least twenty to one. | showed at once the strength of his conviction, 

The appearance of the priests is too re-|and his concern for me asaheretic. He 
markable not to be noticed. They are al-| added that the ship steered by St. Peter, was 
most without exception fat, with rosy and|the only ship that would ever reach the port 
effeminate complexions and indolent motions|of heaven. ‘Io prove that the Scriptures 
—in short, they exhibit an example of mere} should be read only in Latin, he said, * the 
animal existence uninjured by mental occu-|church is one; it can then have but one lan- 
pation or bodily labour. |guage—that language is the Latin.” On 

I went to the cathedral, to witness the ce-| leaving ‘l'erracina, we found a respectable 
temony of liquefying the blood of St. Gen-| looking man added to our party in the coach. 
paro, the patron saint of Naples. What is; We had not proceeded more than a mile, 
called his blood is coutained in a phial, and is) when he suddenly called to the driver to stop, 
said to have been collected by a female friend,| leaped from the carriage, and ordered his 
as it flowed from his wounds at the martyr-| baggage to be taken off. It seemed that he 
dom. Three times a year it becomes liqwid, had just discovered the monk in the cabriolet; 
in token of the propitious presence of the and, under the influence of an opinion very 
saint. The priest holds it in his hand, turns prevalent in Italy, that it is a bad omen to 
it up and down quickly, till the red mass’ travel with such a person, he refused to go 
within begins to flow—if it melts quickly, it on. He reached Velletri soon after us in the 
excites great joy in the gaping crowd, but if evening, having found another conveyance ;| w! 
there is delay they tremble and cry out, as if but nothing could induce him to sit down or| slide, thus modifying the circulation of the 
some calamity impended over them. In this sup with our party at the table d’hote. It is/air and consequent degree of temperature. 
instance, it soon yielded to the warmth of said that the king of Naples has the same| ‘I'he temperature of this side box, which is 






















There is no branch of rural economy con- 
nected with more agreeable associations than 
that of bee management. The proverbially 
industrious habits of the insect, and its ex- 
treme ingenuity in the construction of its 
domicile, and the disposition of its treasures, 
are such as to excite the admiration of the 
most unobservant. The common necessity 
of destroying the stock, in order to obtain 
the produce of their labours, has been always 
matter of regret. Many plans have been 
hitherto devised for the purpose of obtaining 
the honey without the destruction of the bees, 
but they have only been attended with partial 
success. The object has, however, been 
latterly and more perfectly obtained by Mr. 
Nutt, a practical apiarian of Lincolnshire, 
whose system of management has given this 
branch of rural economy an importance and 
value of which it was not before considered 
susceptible, both in the greater productive- 
ness of the bees, and the much superior 
quality of the honey. 

The first part of Mr. Nutt’s plan of opera- 
tion is to leave the hive, into which the stock 
is introduced, untouched. When it is filled 
with honey, (the contents of which are to be 
reserved for the use of the bees,) the capacity 
of the hive is increased, by the addition of 
another box to the side, communicating with 
the hive by apertures, which give free ad- 
mission to the bees in all parts of the box. 

The next important object in Mr. Nutt’s 
system, is to ensure a regulated and uniform 
temperature in this portion of the hive, with- 
out diminishing the temperature of that which 
contains the stock. The ventilation necessary 
for this purpose is effected by the means of a 
perforated tin tube, extending down to a con- 
siderable distance from the top into the hive, 
and connected with an aperture at the bottom, 
which may be partly or wholly closed by a tin 


the priest’s hands, and the senseless multi-| prejudice against contact with friars. indicated by a thermometer introduced into 
tude pressed forward and kissed the phial| the tube, ought to be 70°, which is the natu- 
with profound veneration. It requires very wae ra] temperature of the working hive; but, in 


little knowledge of chemistry to play such a For The Friena.” | that which contains the stock, a temperature 


trick—yet it passes for a miracle. of 90° is necessary, as well for the incuba- 
I also visited the Campo Santo, or great}  _mproved System of Bee Management. | tion of the queen bee, as the maturity of the 


burial place of Naples. It is alittle way out; The following article I have copied from young. ‘The parent hive is, then, as welt 
of the city, and consists of a large square|the Penny Magazine, in the belief that it) the residence of the queen bee as the nursery 
inclosed by high walls, and containing three! wi!l be acceptable to those readers of **'The/| of. the young, while the side boxes are but 
hundred and sixty-five stone vaults, one of; Friend,” connected with rural occupations.| additional storehouses for the reception of 
which is opened every day to receive the| [am aware that the plan is not wholly new,|the superfluous honey, which may be taken 
dead. I looked into the one then open;' knowing that in part it has been for some) away without impoverishing the stock, or 
there had been already deposited that day| years in use in New Jersey, and to this cir-| robbing them of their winter sustenance. 
fourteen bodies—they are cast in without) cumstance we are indebted for those beautiful) When the thermometer placed in the side 
coffin, clothes, or order. Each morning the samples of honey comb occasionally seen in| box rapidly rises to 90° or 100°, the necessity 
vault last used is plastered over for a year.|our market. Some of the details, however,|of again providing the bees with fresh room 
At my request, the one for the following day | will probably be new to most persons, parti-| is indicated; and this is effected by establish- 
was opened ; nothing was visible but bones,|cularly that which respects ventilation ; a ing another box on the opposite side of the 
and worms waiting for their prey—a painful it is desirable that the information should be/hive. The bees, finding an increase of room, 
and humiliating, but not uninstructive spec-| extensively circulated, for besides the motive! will readily recommence their labours in this 
tacle. of humanity which recommends it, the pro-| new apartment. 

I made two excursions to Pompeii, and| duction of a greatly superior article to the} Then follows, in Mr. Nutt’s system, the 
contemplated with inuch interest the various| ordinary honey of the country, and the con-| operation of separating the bees from this 
and curious relics with which it has adorned|sequent certainty of a better price, are suf-|second hive. This is effected by the venti- 
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enna eam — EE - — — _ a 
jator, by which the internal temperature of|truly honourable in the truth during her ministers a flame of fire: for so he was indeed, 
the hive may be reduced to that of the exter-| time.” ‘in an eminent manner.” 


nal atmosphere; and when, on the approach, On his return, he thus remarks:—‘* I re-| T’. Story’s first appearance in public minis- 
of night, the bees, recoiling from the cool|/mained at my father’s house, though under) try was in the year 1693, and in these few 
air, go back into the middle box, the connec- | many inward loads and burdens in the family, words, “ It is a good day to all ‘those who 
tion between the two may be closed, and the |not one soul of them having any sense of obey the voice of the Lord; which were ut- 
full hive withdrawn, without the imprison-|truth; and keeping constantly to meetings, and| tered in fear, and in “ a voice just so audible 
ment or destruction of a single labourer. living near the divine truth, I was thereby|as that the meeting could generally hear.” Of 
The same arrangements are to be again re- preserved from the attending evils and tempta-| this exercise he further writes, “If } might 
newed, as the bees continue their successful | tions, till the Lord opened a way for another’ have continued to enjoy the good presence of 
labours. In this system no provision is made |journey,” which was into Scotland, in com-|the Lord on any other terms, I had never sub- 
for swarming, which cannot occur under this|pany with his friend John Bowstead; at the| mitted. But those divine wages I could never 
arrangement, the emigration of a part of the|conclusion of this journey, be writes,—* [| live without, the countenance of the Lord 
stock being only occasioned by a want of|went home to my father’s house, at Justice) was become my all, and too dear to part 
room in which the bees may pursue their la-|'Town, being safely conducted and preserved) with. 
pours. through all danger by the arm of the Lord;| “ But a temptation of another kind began 
The honey, furnished under this system of whose name is becoriny dreadful among the! to interrupt me; for, having had a reputation, 
management, is found to be far superior both |ations: unto him be the honour and glory of| in that country, of an understanding at least 
rm quality and quantity to that obtained under all his great works and goodness, for ever| equal to my education and years, when my 
any other arrangements. ‘The honey and the |™ore. Amen. ; acquaintance, and others, heard of my ap- 
wax are as white as refined sugar. This su-| _“ And the time of the county meeting for pearance ina public ministry, they expected 
periority in quality it owes as well to the mo- Cumberland being come, John Banks, that}something more from me than from some 
dified temperature at which the bees secrete good, old, and valiant soldier and warrior for| others; of whom they had not conceived the 
their products, as to its total exemption from truth on earth, offered his service as a repre-|like opinion; and I, knowing the way of truth 
all extraneous animal and vegetable matters, |S¢mtative from the county to the yearly meet-| with me was not in the wisdom and multipli- 
and in particular, from the pollen or bee-|ing at London, then approaching ; and the|city of words, but in his own virtue and sim- 
bread, which is taken in considerable quanti- | meeting thought fit to name me for the other,| plicity, and in a few sentences only, was not 
ties into the stock hive for the support of the|though I did not deem myself qualified for| willing of myself, to yield up my own imagi- 
young. This superiority of the honey is only that charge: but the meeting insisting upon it,| nary honour on that account, and to be ex- 
equalled by the quantity of the supply: the by persuasions I yielded; and the rather, since} posed as a fool, in their way of judging; which 
usual animal supply from one stock is about I was to go with a companion so experienced affected me so as that I became backward to 
one hundred weight of honey; whilst, in the and able in that service: and we set forward) appear when such were present, and some- 
course of one season, Mr. Nutt has procured|0@ the 11th day of the third month, 1693;) times neglected the proper times of the mov- 
the large quantity of two hundred and ninety- and, by several stages and meetings, went to| ings of the Lord in this calling: by which I 
six pounds. This increase in quantity is Waltham Abbey on the 23d; and, on the} retarded my growth therein and was in danger 
owing to the excellent disposition of the ar- 28th, to the house of our friend George Barr, | of greater loss that way: but the Lord is just 
rangements, by which the industrious efforts |!" Berry street, in Edmonton ; where we had|and merciful; and though he charged it as a 
of the bees are never retarded, nor their|the satisfaction to meet with our eminent and | failure, yet, by degrees, he helped me forward, 
strength weakened at the time when the fruits honourable friend William Penn, which was| though it was a long time before I got over it; 
and flowers most abound from which their|the first time I saw him; and with whom, at) for it laid sometimes as a block in my way for 
treasures are obtained. that time, I contracted so near a friendship,|many years after, remaining the unmoved 
in the life of truth, and tendering love thereof} cause of many a heavy load; which none 
in many tears. as never wore out till his dying| knew, or could ease me of but the Lord alone: 
day; and in which his memory still lives, as ajand, if he had not extended mercy, I had yet 
sweet odour in my mind, as a faithful servant| been undone for ever. 
of the Lord, a man of God indeed. “ After this, my uneasiness in my father’s 
“On the fourth day of the fourth month,| house increasing, I took an occasion one 
we arrived in London; and the Lord gave his| morning, to remind him of the change of his 
church and people, there assembled from all| countenance and behaviour towards me, and 
parts of the nation, and from Scotland, Ire-|of the many hints and oblique intimations he 
land, &c., many comfortable seasons of his} had thought fit to give, concerning my way of 
divine life-giving presence, to our great edi-| living in the world. And I told him that he could 
fication, confirmation, and rejoicing; where | |not charge me with any act of disobedience to 
became nearly acquainted with divers of the| him from my childhood, (nor did he, or my 
most eminent elders of that day, both in the; mother, or any schoolmaster, ever correct me 
city and country, to my great satisfaction, and| with the rod, or had any cause,) or with the 
to theirs also ; for mutual love and esteem} neglect of any duty, save now, at last, my 
were not a-wanting, but adorned our conver-| embracing the truth of God, as my only way 
sation, as in the most early and primitive) to salvation; in which case he had no right to 
times. command or hinder, but rather to consider his 
“ And, in a particular manner, I became|own ways and state, and how far just and 
nearly united, in the divine love and life of! pleasing in the sight of God; to whom I must 
truth, with my much esteemed friend Thomas! answer for myself, where he could not for me: 
Wilson, then of Cumberland, and afterwards| and then added, that I intended to leave his 
of Ireland. In those days, Friends were near| house in a short time, and make him easy on 
the Lord, and one another in him; and the| that account. 
canopy of his love was over us, and we re-| ‘‘ This touched my dear father so near, that 
joiced together therein, but with holy fear,jhe could not bear it, but wept abundantly; 
and with trembling; and had often occasion to| confessing that I had ever been a dutiful child 
say, concerning the way of the Lord, as of|to him, and had never disobliged him, save in 
old, and with respect to his noble servant,|that thing only; nor did he begrudge any thing 
That he maketh his angels spirits, and his|in his power to do for me; but as he had 









































For “ The Friend.” 
THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 182.) 


“* My delight was continually in the truth, 
and I desired no company but of Friends, and 
frequented meetings on all occasions; where 
my heart was frequently tendered by the truthy 
and it often reached and affected others by 
me, and sometimes very much: so that I be- 
came very dear to Friends and they to me: 
and as that tenderness was, in its nature, an 
involuntary ministry, being an operation of the 
spirit without words, I found, fur some time, 
great satisfaction and safety in it. 


* And, desiring to see Friends in some other 
places, I went a short journey with Andrew 
Taylor, a powerful and able minister in his 
day, of an affable and cheerful temper, and 
one of my particular friends.” 

He writes, that whilst on their way, they 
“‘ went to the house of Margaret Fawcet, an 
ancient widow, having an estate of six or 
seven pounds per annum, out of which she 
entertained all travelling Friends coming that 
way, besides her own family, and had always 
plenty: and so desirous was she to entertain 
all, that she was commonly called the covetous 
widow of Cumberland; and was a woman 
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brought me up to the law so far, he thought | which I had rid in my late journey, for which| Atkinson, who was, at that time, a very tender 


it might have been a way of living in the world, |I got about seven pounds, and with it I put) and hopeful young man, but had not appeared 
both plentiful and reputable, but could not! myself into some better clothing; for what I/in a public ministry, though truth was working 
now see any reasonable means of a competent|had was much worn out with riding: and] in him towards it. 


subsistence, with that reputation which my 
circumstances required after that appearance 
I had begun to make among mankind, belore 
I espoused those principles I seemed now too 
much attached to: however he made me this 
proposal, as the best he could then think of, 
viz. That I should manage his estate to the 
best advantage I could; and take all the in- 
comes to myself, save a reputable subsistence 
to himself, and my mother-in-law, his wife. 

** To this I returned my dutiful acknowledg- 
ment; but told him, it was now too late; I 
was fixed in another resolution, under a view 
of a different nature, and could not subject 
myself to such a confinement, if he would, on 
such terms, give me his whole estate for ever; 
but withal assured him, that I did not leave 
him under any discontent, or resentment of 
any behaviour he had used towards me, which 
he had right to do, according to his views and 
meaning ; but that I had an inducement for 
my departure, which, probably, he could not 
rightly apprehend, or believe, if I should de- 
clare it; which was no other, in my own con- 
cealed mind, than more perfect liberty to serve 
the Lord, and his people, in the way of the 
calling of God, which was gradually increas- 
ing, at that time, upon me. 

**Not long after this Aaron Atkinson ac- 
quainted ime with his concern to visit Friends 


Friends in London, knowing my intention of 
settling there, (at least for some time,) and 
that I desired to be employed in conveyancing, 
drawing of settlements, and other public writ- 
ings of all sorts, as occasion might offer; 
which was a business I was acquainted with, 
and also the least confining of any I could 
think of, and was fitted for; several of them 
were so kind as to give notice of it in some 
monthly meetings in the city, and on other oc- 
casions; and recommended me to such Friends 
as might have any thing to be done in that 
way. And William Penn, in a particular man- 
ner, was liberal in his recommendations, and 
showed himself a warm friend in promoting 
my interest. 


“This succeeded so well, by the blessing 


**We went by Watford, where I made a 
visit to the Countess of Carlisle, (intending to 
have seen the earl, but he was gone to Lon- 
don,) and she received me in her closet with 
respect, none being present but Helen Fairly, 
who had been her gentlewoman; but, having 
been lately convinced, another was then in 
her place. The countess asked me divers 
questions concerning the way of truth as pro- 
fessed by us: of the sacraments, commonly so 
called; of women’s preaching; of our mar- 
riages, and of the grace of God, &c.—to all 
which I answered in much plainness, and, I 
believe, to her satisfaction. 

“ Having finished this journey in Scotland, 
I returned to Cumberland; where, having 
visited most of the meetings in the space of 


of God, that, in a short time, I had more about two months, we set forward from thence 


business than I could do by myself; so that I 
often employed assistants: and as I was rather 
under than over in my demands for what busi- 
ness I did, so my pay was good and sure, and 
I soon came intoa reputable and plentiful way 
of living: for which I was truly thankful to the 
Lord, who thus provided for me in a way I had 
not foreseen; but had fully trusted in the Lord, 
that I should not want, though without any 
particular prospect how I should be supplied 
when I left my father’s house, to follow the 
Lord more fully, and enjoy his divine peace, 


in some south and west parts of England; and |;han I could do there. 


as we had, from the time of my joining with 


‘* Remaining some time in the city, Friends 





Friends, been very intimate and near in the jemployed me to record all the foreign suffer- 
truth and love of it, I was alsq willing to tra- \ings, until then lying in the manner they had 
vel the sime way; but he, being ready sooner |been sent, from all parts, to the chamber 
than I could be, went before up to London, there; for which they allowed me a gratuity : 
where he staid forme. And on the 22d of|and, after that, put all the deeds and writings 
the eleventh month, 1694, I took leave of my ibelonging to the quarterly meeting of London 
father, and his family, and set forward for |into my hands, to peruse and consider; and in 
London, taking some meetings by the way, as| divers of them I found mistakes, which were 
they happened of course to fall out; for I did! rectified: and 1 made a general index and ab- 
not think proper to appoint any, my thoughts |stract of them in a folio book of royal paper, 
of my own ministry being very low; yet the| whereby the purport of any deed, and what 
Lord favoured me with his goodness and en- et of trustees the title of any meeting house 
couraging presence, and made way for me|or burying ground was in, at any time, might 
every where; and gave me several open and|be found in a quarter of an hour; for which 
comfortable times with Friends in my journey. also I hada consideration. 

«In this journey, though we were not with-|  « | kept close to meetings and to business, 
out temptations and exercises of divers kinds; |in their proper vicissitudes; the countenance 
yet the Lord was near to preserve us; and, |of the Lord was with me, and my business 
through his divine grace, gave us many open, increased daily to my satisfaction; so that I 
comfortable, and edifying times, in the assem-|had several offers of clerks, with competent 
blies of his people, and in divers families, as|syums of money, both from the north, and in 
also in conversation; for the fear of the Lord|[ondon. But considering that as tending to 
was over us, and we did not delight in vain |too deep an engagement in the affairs of life, 
and unprofitable talk, but were kept solid; but|at that time; and a confinement not consisting 
not cast down, or unconversable.” with the liberty requisite in the ministry, as I 

Having performed this religious engage-|was then stated, or with my secret views that 
ment, on again reaching London, our Friend way, I declined every proposal of that kind, 
observes: — and did my business with the help of such 

* At London we lodged with our very good | writing clerks as | could employ on any emer- 
friend Peter Briggins, in Bartholomew-close,|gency, without further engagement. 
and there we parted; Aaron went back into} ‘In the next vear I was concerned, in the 
Cumberland, and I remained in the city, and |love of truth, to visit the meetings, in a gene- 
entered into business there for my necessary |ral way, iu the north of England, and likewise 
subsistence; for my father had not bestowed |in Scotland; and, in discharge of that duty, set 
any thing upon me at parting. forward from London on the sixth or seventh 

** The first thing I did was to sell my mare, |of the fifth month, accompanied by Henry 





on the seventh of the tenth month; and, that 
evening, went to Jacob Moor’s, at Welgill, in 
Alston Moor, a wild mountainous country, 
and in a time of hard frost and deep snow. 

“On the eighth, at West Allandale, came 
to us, among others, our ancient and honour- 
able friend, Cuthbert Featherstone; and as we 
were conversing together, in that friendship 
which the Lord begets in those who are his, 
he drew our minds under the canopy of divine 
silence; in which, remaining for a time, we 
had a heavenly visitation of his soul-melting 
goodness together: and I, observing the tears 
to trickle down from the eyes of our ancient 
friend, through his long white beard upon bis 
clothes, was greatly affected with love towards 
him from the same cause; and had this hope 
and confidence upon that occasion, that, as I 
then obseived the Lord was as near his child- 
ren in old age, who had served him faithfully 
from the time of their visitation, as when he 
first revealed himself, through his Son, the 
Lord Jesus, in their own hearts,—so he would 
be with me also in advanced years, if I proved 
faithful and true to the Lord, and attained that 
degree. 


** This encouragement, in the beginning of 
our journey, by that tender season in the pre- 
sence of the Lord, is not to be forgotten, but 
had in lasting remembrance, to the praise of 
the Lord our God, the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and the life and length of the days 
of his redeemed and save! people. 

“Sir Thomas Liddel, of Ravensworth Cas- 
tle, Baronet, having taken notice of me, on 
some account, at his house, before I frequent- 
ed the meetings of Friends; and, hearirg of 
my present profession, and being a person of 
great civility and candour, he had desired 
John Fayrer, a Friend of Newcastle, to invite 
me to Ravensworth to dine with him, when at 
any time I might happen to come that way; 
which the Friend informing me of, I went ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by him and another; 
and we were kindly and respectfully received 
and entertained by Sir Thomas and his son, 
with whom we had much conversation, ina 
very friendly manner, till near night: and, 
among other things, he told us—* He had a 
great respect for us as a people, and liked our 
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way, being sensible of that principle of divine 
light and truth we professed; but he common- 
ly went to the presbyterian meeting: and then 
he asked me, whether a man might not serve 
and worship God in his mind, among any sort 
of people, though he might differ from them 
in his sentiments in some points, and, in his 
secret judgment, like the way of some other 
people better ? 

«Thus, perceiving that he was convinced 
of the way of truth in his understanding, and 
that he stumbled at the cross, and the mean- 
ness of the appearance of Friends, I answer- 
ed, ‘ That the Lord Jesus Christ said, Who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him also will 
I deny before my father and the holy angels : 
and the apostle also saith, With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.’ 

“¢ And again, time was when the people 
and elect of God were intermixed, in outward 
situation, with the inhabitants of mystery Ba- 
bylon, the anti-Christian church, throughout 
the world, professing the name of the true 
God, and Jesus Christ, the son of God, and 
Saviour of the world: but at length the voice 
of the angel of God was heard, saying, Come 
out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 
of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues !” 

“They heard me with patience ; but what 
I said gave no countenance to the way in 
which this great and rich man had chosen to 
conceal himself, and his real sentiments, from 
the world: but I found it to be my place and 
duty to be plain with him, according to all 
that was presented in my mind on that occa- 
sion, that I might keep my own peace, which 
remained in me. He told me he had read 
some of William Penn’s works, and would 
willingly ride a hundred miles to see him.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
OBITUARY. 


In the year 1822, Samuel Reckless a co- 
loured boy, at that time about six years old, 
was admitted a temporary boarder at “ The 
Shelter for Coloured Orphans.” ‘The child 
was maintained, consequently his board paid 
by his mother, an industrious coloured woman 
of good reputation, then employed at service 
in a respectable family of this city. Samuel 
possessed a competent portion of natural 
abilities, in connection witha docile, amicable 
temper, rather inclining to a pensive habit ; if 
he had incurred reproof or caused anxiety to 
those of riper years who held the rein of con- 
trol over his minority, he was readily eonvinc- 
ed of his error and would freely acknowledge 
the fault. 

Blessed with a mind so endued, he could 
scarcely fail to acquire friends within every 
circle among whom his lot was cast, and his 
pleasant disposition frequently elicited expres- 
sions of tenderness from those who had an 
opportunity of discerning his moral character 
while administering to his physical necessities, 
and the serenity of his countenance was at- 
tractive to some who were comparatively 
strangers to him; one of the latter, upon a 


THE FRIEND. 


He remained at the Shelter about six 


months, nearly all the time an inmate of the 
nursery, being afflicted with complaints of a 
scrofulous nature, which he bore with a re- 
markable degree of patience: thus embar- 
rassed by repeated indispositions, he could not 
be expected to avail himself of the full benefit 
of a residence at the Institution; as the dis- 
order increased it was deemed expedient to 
remove the ch:ld, to be immediately under 
the care of his mother, the friends with whom 
she lived, having offered a home for her son 
in their hospitable mansion. 


There he soon became more seriously ill, 


and although so young, appeared to be quite 
sensible of his situation; once being asked if 
he could bear a blister over his eyes, he an- 
swered, “ Yes, Christ has suffered for me.” 
And at another time lie queried with his 
mother, whether she would not rather he 
should die and go to heaven, than live in this 
wicked world and be blind ? 
occasion, when engaged in prayer, he said, 
Lord, give mt a new and a clean heart, that 
I may be accepted when I die.” 
member of the family having given Samuel a 
little book, after thauking him for the present, 
he added, “ Every person is kind to me, and 
the Lord too.” 
his mother, continued, 
Mrs. 
you to nurse me ?” 
of the care which the managers of the Shelter 


Upon another 


A junior 


Then addressing himself to 
“Are not Mr. and 
very kind to let me stay here for 
He also spoke gratefully 





had conferred upen him, saying, “ They were 


so kind,” and taught him **so many good 


things.” 

The last first day on which he was able to 
walk out, upon entering an adjoining yard, he 
observed a man closely occupied. Samuel 
enquired, what that was in the bucket? The 
man told him it was a handkerchief he had 
been washing. “ Don’t you know,” replied 
Samuel, “that it is wrong to wash on the 
Lord’s day?” The adult was struck with the 
rebuke, and said, he never felt himself such 
a sinner; to think that a child could teach 
him. At different intervals, her endeared pa- 
tient had made the following observations se- 
verally to his attentive parent, viz. “ Every 
body must die, but I shall die before you.” 
* When I die, [ shall be surrounded by an- 
gels.” And on the first day previous to his 
death, he said to her, “* Will you try and meet 
me in heaven ?”’ 

He departed on the 1st of third month, 1833, 
aged seven years. 

It appears from the preceding annotations, 


that the deceased was sustained by a measure} 


of faith in our blessed Redeemer, and while 
anticipating the joys of a future state, he was 
supported in calm resignation during the vi- 
cissitudes of a protracted illness, and we are 
comforted in the belief, that through the gift 
of grace he has been, in mercy. prepared to 
join the assembly of the just made perfect. 


“ Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God.” 


Shelter, 7th of 3d mo, 1834, 
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: ala i 
visit to the establishment, while passing among 
the children, observed in reference to Samuel, 


“ That boy looks as if preparing for a better} gure, that I perus 
world.” 


For ‘* The Friend.” 

It is with feelings of satisfaction and plea- 
e the pages of “ The Friend.” 
I take it up on its arrival, in the confidence, 
that instruction and entertainment will there 
be found happily blended. ‘The various ex- 
tracts from the writings of our early Friends 
are indeed truly valuable; they are placed be- 
fore us in an inviting form, and are much more 
likely to be read, than if they had to be sought 
for, in the works from which they are taken. 
The selections on different subjects chiefly 
from recent publications, are made with taste 
‘and judgment, and afford opportunity for our 
distant members to become possessed of much 
useful information, which might not otherwise, 
come within their reach, and so long as the 
conductors of the paper are disposed to em- 
ploy so large a portion of their time and ta- 
lents, fer our gratification and benefit; the 
work is entitled to our countenance and sup- 
port. 

The number of young housekeepers in 
the wide range of our Society, is very consi- 
derable ; some of these, perhaps, have but 
little cash at their command, and feel as if 
they cannot afford the expense of subscribing; 
but if these consider how vastly superior is the 
profit arising from intellectual culture, to the 
trifling and evanescent gratifications for which 
such a sum is often expended, I believe many 
of our dear young Friends, who are attached 
to the doctrines and testimonies of our reli- 
gious Society, would rather relinquish some 
of their indulgences, than forego the advan- 
tages which the perusal of this periodical 
affords. 

Most families (I presume) are in the prac- 
tice of taking at least one daily, or weekly 
paper, much of the contents of which, are by 
no means interesting to the general reader; 
whereas here, we have a “ Religious and Li- 
terary Journal,” consisting of eight pages, 
with good type and paper, the whole of the 
contents of which, generally speaking, are 
uvexceptionable, adapted to both aged and 
youth, for the small amount of two dollars 
per annum, or not quite four cents per 
week. 

As a vehicle of correct information on sub- 
jects relating to the Society at large, and the 
only publication now under our control, or 
open atall times to subjects which concern our 
|general welfare, its importance appears to me 
‘incalculable,—we should be much ata loss 
| without it. While this is our persuasion, it 
will be well for us to recollect, that though no 
pecuniary emolument is expected to be deriv- 
ed from its publication, yet the necessary ex- 
penses for carrying it on must be consider- 
able, ani ought, in my opinion, to be cheerfylly 
defrayed by those who wish well to the cause 
of truth, and have the best interests of our 
Society at heart; and should at any time the 
extension of pecuniary aid be found requisite, 
I hope the editor will be encouraged to spread 
the information in a way best calculated to 
suit the occasion; and I would willingly hope 
that assistance would be cheerfully rendered, 
by a large proportion of the readers of “ ‘The 
Friend.” 





A. 
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Edward Yarnall, George Vaux, Edward B. 
Garrigues, John G. Hoskins, Israel Cope, 
John Richardson, Samuel B. Morris, Isaac 
Davis. 





EICHHORN’S ODE TO THE PROPHETS. 


O! trusted of the Omnipotent, I greet you! 
Rest ye at last within your grove of palms? 


A rest, which Horeb, Zion, Caravel gave not. A friend has placed in our handa for inser- 
How do your early times stand debtors to you! 


For laws, religion, morals, sacred hopee,— ition three papers, entitled ‘Notes of a Tour 
The weal of states, the precepts of the wise :— in Italy,” originally published in the New York 
They flow’d like blessed fountains from your lips. |Qbserver, the first of which will be found in 
For yours were noble spirits that soar'd up the present number, and the others are intend- 
Beyond the sluggish present, and the dreams ed to follow. ‘They seem to be written with 
Of a subjected and a doating people ; sntelli d 

Above each common joy, each fond illusion : candour by an intelligent spectator, and to state 
And back and forward saw the light of ages ; facts without exaggeration or undue embellish- 
Far onward, far behind, that light was beaming; |ment; and possess considerable interest, as 


And your souls felt it like the fire of heaven. unfolding, to a certain extent, the state of 
Long burned the flame in still obscurity, ; 


: ‘ ublic sentiments in those countries which 

Then shone, to light the course of days yet distant. sod be regarded as the head-quarters of the 
: , Romish superstition, Some of the commen- 

Ia rapt eee the ee tators have entertained the opinion that the 
Stole ain aiienel eeveaaanee nb dene avele, nineteenth century has been designated by the 
Now softly fell the tones like showers in spring ; prophet Daniel as the period when the papal 
Now swept like tempests o’er a slumbering world, | dominion is to be brought to an end, and the 
As if the thousand voices of the past, writer of these letters furnishes intimations 
| canty ear snamnerpbrtadierns, te Depa apparently corroborative of such event. We 
Ye true and pure of soul, again I greet you; PP y ‘ 
Ye harp-strings in the hands of Deity ; presume not, however, to penetrate the vei 
Interpreters of heaven; life of the laws; which shrouds the future; neither are we 
And heralds of events, that yet appeared not : among the number who think that there is 
© thou of Sinai, who, *midst cloud and storm, much ground for serious alawn from the at- 
Leaving the world and thy dark times bencath thee, tempts to propagate Romanism in this coun- 
try, but yet it may be well that the people 


Didst look upon that splendour, which now spreads, 
generally should be duly apprised of the cha- 
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From the New York Mercary. 
Abolition of Slavery in Antigua. 


We have received an Antigua paper of Feb. 
18th, from which we learn that the legislature 
of that colony had passed an act for the total 
abolition of slavery on the Ist of August next. 
On the 21st November, the governor, at the 
instance of the legislature, addressed the Bri- 
tish government, desiring to know whether 
immediate and unconditional abolition on the 
ist of August, would be accepted by the 
government, in lieu of the system of gradual 
emancipation contemplated by the act of par. 
liament. On the 13th Feb. a reply having 
been received by the governor, the legislature 
met by special summons. The reply was then 
read, announcing that the wishes of the legis- 
lature were perfectly consistent with the views 
of the government, and with the spirit of the 
act of parliament. Thereupon an act was 
passed by the assembly on the 13th Feb. and 
by the council on the 15th, of which the fol- 
lowing is the principal section : 


Sec. 1. May it therefore please your most excellent 
majesty, That it may be enacted, and be it enacted 








In holy shades of solitude, you listened 































Its glories round the earth ; and on the form 
Of wisdom deck’d with pomp and bright with won- 





: a ais . by the governor and commander in chief of your 
Thou oa of flame, which snatch’d from heaven its <ononsixysaagapaasaaaeshdaas ee majesty’s islands of Antigua, Montserrat, Barbuda, 
’ Sean ’ , . present day- Saint Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands 


and Dominica, and the council and assembly of this 
your majesty’s island of Antigua, and it is hereby 
enacted and ordained, by the authority of the same, 
that all and every, the persons, who on the first day 
of August, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
four, shall be holden in slavery within this colony or 
its dependencies, shall upon and from and after the 
said first day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, become, and be to all intents and 
purposes free, and discharged of and from all man- 
ner of slavery, and of and from the obligations im. 
posed by the said herein before in part recited act 
of parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, entitled “an act for the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British colonies, for promoting 
the industry of manumitted slaves, and for compen- 
sating the persons hitherto entitled to the services of 
such slaves ;” and shall be absolctely and for ever 
manumitted; and that the children thereafter to be 
born to any such persons, and the offspring of such 
children, shall in like manner be free from their birth; 
and that from and after the said first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, slavery 
shall be, and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished, 
and declared unlawful within this colony and its de- 
pendencies. 

The vote in assembly was unanimous. When 
signing the bill, the speaker said, in a tone audible 
only to those very near him, ** The most important 
paper to which I ever put my hand.” 

Similar measures to the above, it appears, have 
been adopted in the island of Bermuda. 
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And from the realm of shadcs the widow’s son! 
Thou who didst see Jehovah on his throne, 
With all the glittering train that fill’d his temple ! 
Ye mournful ones, who sung but to lament, 
And poured in tears your gentle hearts away ! 
And ye, who, in the evening of the prophets, 
Saw, through the twilight, dusky forms advance! 
Ye all, who now to happier regions risen, 
Your labours ceas’d and every conflict ended, 
Rove through your grove of palms, and taste of 

rest; 
A rest which Horeb, Zion, Carmel gave not! 


We commend to the attention of all who 
fee] interested in the continuance of this jour- 
nal, the remarks of our correspondent A. and 
particularly the suggestion in regard to young 
housekeepers ; believing that if agents and 
others who have influence in their respective 
neighbourhoods were duly exertive, a consi- 
derable accession to our list of subscribers 
might be obtained from that description of 
persons. It ought not to be concealed that 
we need such addition to our pecuniary re- 
sources, and while nearly every other religious 
Society in this country sustains two or more 
papers devoted to their special views and in- 
terests, it would be a reproach to ours, should 
it fail to support this one, when the usefulness 
and convenience of such a medium of com- 
munication is so universally conceded. 





What do I see? who juin themselves to these 
So brotherly? The wise of other nations? 
Yes, the select of God through all the world ; 
Tho noble company of Druid sages; 
Pythagoras, and Orpheus, and Plato: 

All, who were e’er the fathers of the people, 
And guardians of the laws: who faithfully 
Bow’'d a pure enr to catch the voice of heaven, 
Gave a pure heart to fecl its inspiration. 


The contributors to Friends’ Asylum for the 
relief of persons deprived of the use of their 
reason, held their annual meeting at the meet- 
ing house in Mulberry street, in the afternoon 
of fourth day, the 19th instant. Minutes of 
the proceedings of the board of managers for 
the past year, fraught with convincing evi- 
dence of the great utility of this truly benevo- 
lent institution, were read, and a report, em- 
bracing the substance of the same, being also 
read, was directed to be printed for more ge- 
neral information. The officers chosen for 
the ensuing year, are— 

Treasurer—George Vaux. 

Clerk—Joseph Snowden. 

Managers.—'Timothy Paxson, Charles Al- 
P. J. Gray, the publisher of this work, has|len, Joseph R. Jenks, William Burrow, Joel 
declined the bookselling business, and ap-|Woolman, Isaiah Hacker, William Hillis, Stacy 
pointed Uriah Hunt, 19, north Third street,|Cooke, Bartholomew Wistar, George R. 
agent for the sale thereof. Smith, ‘Thomas Bacon, Thomas Wistar, jun., 






All glory.is so properly and solely God’s, 
that none can belong to any other; and what- 
ever creature, man or angel, takes any to it- 
self, in so doing discovers the nature, and falls 
into the condemnation of the devil. 

Adam’s Private Thoughts. 


An impatient desire to know and have more 
than is proper for us in our present state, often 
hinders us from using what we have, and 
knowing what we might; and is to many a 
source of great delusion.— Ibid. 












The committee to superintend the boarding 
school at Westtown, will meet at Westtown, 
on fourth day, the second of next month. 


Tnomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1834. 





Marriep, at Friends meeting, Westgrove, Chester 
county, on fifth day, the 13th inst., Joun Lamsorn, 
son of Thomas Lamborn, of New Garden, to Han- 
wan, daughter of Mark Hughes, of the former place. 
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